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BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Life of John Marshall. Volume One, 1755-1788; Volume Two. 
1789-1801. By Albert J. Beveridge. Houghton, Mifflin Co, 
Boston and New York. 1917. 

Former Senator Albert J. Beveridge's Life of John Marshall deserves 
much more than the average comment passed on historical works, for it 
is a book of singular importance. Many accounts have been given of the 
formative period of American history — that is from 1787 to 1833 — but 
it is safe to say that Mr. Beveridge's volumes will compel a re-treat- 
ment of the whole subject. 

American history has been more written about than written. Until 
a short time ago the underlying meaning of our history was little appre- 
hended; this is so true that even such a scholarly and admirable work 
as James Ford Rhodes' "History of the United States," finished re- 
cently, too, seems already almost out of date. Now that the fog of 
war, the battle smoke of the Confederate conflict, has finally dispersed, 
we are beginning to find our historical bearings. We are on scientific 
ground at last. 

This fact is evident from the rapidly dwindling importance of the 
slavery issue in the narrative of American life; we see now, as we could 
not see before, that slavery was but a surface phenomenon instead of 
a deeply moving cause. The figures that strut and fret their hour on 
every stage are fast falling into oblivion; the vital few are at last emerg- 
ing in their true proportions. Thus we see that Thomas Jefferson is 
incomparably the greatest figure in American history. Nay more — 
he is the founder of Americanism as we understand it. That Jefferson 
was right in his main dogmas almost the whole world now acknowledges; 
his philosophy is held up as the force that moves the Allies in the present 
war. Where are the opponents of Jefferson — -those who maintained that 
the people are not to be trusted with power, that government is the 
function of a specially prepared class? 

But it should be remembered that Jefferson taught two great doctrines, 
which came to have somewhat divergent tendencies — Democracy and 
States' Rights. In Jefferson's own South, after the dwindling of his 
immediate influence, Democracy steadily lessened as States' Rights 
grew, until finally the Southern nation came into existence. Our so- 
called Civil War was in reality a struggle of two nations joined in a dual 
republic, and it ended in the defeat of the smaller nation and its incor- 
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poration in the larger. States' Rights, the means by which the smaller 
nation had conserved its position in the Confederacy, ended in utter 
ruin, but Democracy, which Jefferson exemplified with matchless power, 
continues profoundly to influence the world in which we live today. 

John Marshall was Jefferson's great antagonist. This was realized 
to a certain extent before the publication of Senator Beveridge's book, 
but the book has clearly and powerfully presented the fact to the world. 
The rivalry of Jefferson and Marshall is the main theme in American 
history; the two men are the Ormuzd and Ahriman of our politics; their 
duel is our drama. When Story wrote his Constitutional Law, when 
Webster spoke in thundering tones for the "Union, one and inseparable," 
when Lincoln used armed force against the seceded States, they one and 
all aided in carrying to its logical conclusion the life-work of John Mar- 
shall. 

Marshall's early career and political associations bred in him a hatred 
of Jefferson's easy-going democracy and a liking for strong government. 
He was anti-states' rights, a nationalist, a centralizer, an opponent of 
political localism in any form. When he became Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court in 1801, he had already formed certain political concep- 
tions which were at variance with the terms of the Constitution and 
the spirit of the American people. His position as a mere interpreter 
of the law might have seemed powerless, but Marshall possessed one 
of the most masterful wills in history. By imagination, by initiative, 
by audacity almost unequalled, by crystalline and forceful reasoning, 
Marshall altered the Constitution and the destinies of the American 
people. If Adams had not made him Chief Justice in the closing period 
of his reign — if Jefferson could have appointed Spencer Roane instead — 
American history must have been greatly different from what it is. In 
almost all of the great stresses of history the Bench has bowed to the 
executive will or to popular opinion, but it was all otherwise with Mar- 
shall. Wholly out of sympathy with executive and legislature, he 
nevertheless molded the law as he saw fit; Jefferson and Jefferson's 
Congress were unable to prevail over him. 

It thus happened that Marshall transformed the whole scheme of our 
Union as a Confederation of States having certain definite powers of 
sovereignty; and when the break came in 1861, it was evident that his 
ideas had become the ideas of a great majority of the American people. 
The Southerners, in spite of their far stronger historical case, saw the 
right of secession denied as "treason" by the millions who had come 
under Marshall's sway. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Beveridge has made Marshall a 
great historical personage — has put him in his proper niche in history. 
And besides he has performed the much more difficult task of trans- 
forming the legal oracle into a human being. With rare skill he turns 
the lining of Marshall's life and shows us the backwoods boy, the soldier, 
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the poetic lover, the man of the world, the politician, and, finally, the 
statesman. The two volumes which are yet to come will depict the 
judge, whose decisions have had a greater effect on the life of mankind 
than those of any other justiciar. The work is done with a rigidity and 
depth of research never surpassed in our history- writing. Indeed Mr. 
Beveridge deserves great credit for his mastery of the tools of historical 
research; it is not often that a man who has passed years in active 
public life is able to enter so difficult a field as history-writing and beat 
the professors at their own game. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Beveridge ranks with the first Amer- 
ican historians. This is true not only as regards research, but also in 
the equally important matter of expression. He understands the art 
as well as the science of history- writing. The whole school of American 
historians might profitably learn from him. We have done a good deal 
in this country to advance historical research, but American historians 
know little of the art of history-writing. Our university monographs 
invite yawns for their prosiness as much as they compel admiration for 
their learning. But we read Senator Beveridge's pleasant pages with 
enjoyment as well as increase of knowledge. 

American biography is most particularly afflicted with tiresomeness. 
Our biographies are frequently monumental in their learning, but they 
commonly err either in overwhelming the hero with the scenery and 
stage accessories, or else in dwarfing the world by expanding the dress- 
ing-room details of the hero's life. The latter is much the method of 
Nicolay and Hay's Life of Lincoln, which is sometimes referred to as 
the great American biography. It is in size. 

As a matter of fact there are only two American biographies in which 
exhaustive research is combined with genuine literary art. One is Mr. 
Villard's remarkable book on John Brown, and the other is Mr. Bever- 
idge's Marshall. But Mr. Villard labors under the extreme disadvan- 
tage of having selected an unworthy object for his labors. After the 
long lapse of years John Brown has shrunk in popular interest as Rider 
Haggard's occult character of She shrinks in the fire of eternal life. 
John Brown is seen today as but one of those small and accidental per- 
sonages which derive their whole importance from a brief connection 
with mighty events. 

Mr. Beveridge, on the other hand, has selected a cause instead of an 
occasion. He has taken as a theme the man who is responsible, more 
than any one else, for the consolidated nation of our times. And he has 
drawn his portrait in the grand style. The whole life of the American 
people in those fateful last years of the eighteenth century is thrown 
on the canvas with a wealth of detail and a splendor of color which no 
other American historian has quite managed to equal. Professor 
McMaster has worked in the same field, but no great character domi- 
nates McMaster's narrative as Marshall dominates the present work. 
In fact Mr. Beveridge has performed a rare literary feat — he has pre- 
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sented the history of a period without overshadowing the man. If 
anything, Marshall stands out the clearer for the vast and vivid back- 
ground behind him. The effect is that of one of Henry Irving's great 
productions of Shakespearian masterpieces, when the actor moved 
amidst splendid stage settings but nevertheless was always the center 
of the scene. 

There can be no doubt that the Life of John Marshall will speedily 
take its place as one of the finest classics in our historical literature. 
Mr. Beveridge has succeeded in writing a great book, 

H. J. ECEENRODE. 

Confederate Literature. — A List of Books and Newspapers, Maps, 
Music, and Miscellaneous Matter Printed in the South 
During the Confederacy, now in the Boston Athenaeum. 
Prepared by Charles N. Baxter and James M. Dearborn, with an 
introduction by James Ford Rhodes. Printed from the income 
of the Robert Charles Billings Fund. The Boston Athenaeum. 
1917. 213 pp. 
At the close of the War Between the States, the trustees of the Boston 
Athenaeum authorized their Committee on Library to make a special 
effort to collect Confederate literature. Through representatives of 
this committee who came to Richmond soon after its capture, and 
through correspondents in different parts of the South, a large collec- 
tion was brought together, containing not only the official documents 
of the Confederate Government, and of the several States, but also 
tracts, music, maps, broadsides, newspapers and periodicals, and books 
of a miscellaneous character printed in Southern cities during the period 
of the war. The collection is representative of the politics, the religion 
and the education of the South in the four years of war, and is well worthy 
such a volume as this, printed in a superior manner on excellent paper, 
with large type and with a generous spacing of titles. The transcrip- 
tion and proofreading of titles have been done with unusual accuracy. 
In the arrangement adopted there is some room for difference of opinion. 
It would have been more in keeping with historical bibliography of this 
nature to have placed the titles of the provisional congress of the Con- 
federate States before, instead of after the titles of the permanent con- 
gress. The use of the two terms Department of Justice, and Judiciary 
Department for the same bureau is confusing (pp. 16, 17). In the list of 
Virginia publications on page 71 appears "Documents Called Session, 
1864," and on page 72 "Documents, Session of 1864-65." A note to the 
effect that these documents belong to one and the same session would 
have prevented some misunderstanding; one group is a list of House 
documents, and the other of Senate documents of the same session. 
In this connection, it is well to observe that there is in the Boston Athen- 
aeum, the largest collection of documents of the session of 1864-65, of 
which the reviewer knows; this session adjourned a short time before 



